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XV. — Further Remarks on the Ethnology of the Chinese. By 
Dr. Lamprey, Surgeon 67th Regiment. 

[Read May 7th, 1867.] 

Without entering into minute measurements of the skulls of 
Chinese from the Suchow area now before the Ethnological 
Society, we can readily detect a difference of form in each of 
them, and are able to observe certain facial characteristics 
which serve to typify the group, and chief among these charac- 
ters we see the wide interval between the cavities occupied by 
the orbits ; there is also a certain amount of prominence of the 
outer margin of the malar bone, consequent on the spring of 
the zygomatic arch, but not to a sufficient extent to make this 
very apparent in the living face ; and the nasal bones face for- 
wards, and not laterally, as in the European type; they are 
flat, and give little prominence to the nose. In some instances 
there is a tendency to project into a ridge, but only after 
a very rudimentary manner. If we compare these skulls 
with two others belonging to Cantonese, we find the malar 
bones of the latter project outwards in a more decided manner; 
and we find a corresponding prominence in the face of the Can- 
tonese, while the apparent interval between the eyes remains 
fully as wide, and the nasal bones are circumstanced as in the 
Suchow skulls. The form of these skulls might be designated 
dolichocephalic when compared with the more brachycephalic 
skulls from Suchow. While comparing these heads with 
each other, to show the heterogeneous character of the in- 
habitants of China, I may take this opportunity of comparing 
these skulls with a skull of a Hottentot from South Africa. I 
received this skull from Dr. Egan, when at King William's 
Town, Cape of Good Hope, last year, so that its authenticity 
can be vouched for. He had two of them, one of which remains 
in his possession ; their resemblance to Chinese skulls was at 
once so striking, that I requested him to give me the one before 
the Society. I think there will be no difficulty in coming to 
the conclusion that there is no slight resemblance between it 
and the Chinese groups, especially with the Cantonese. We 
find the Chinese characteristic wide space between the orbits, 
and the flat unprojecting nasal bones, while the malar bones 
are very nearly as prominent. The skull apparently has not 
the same capacity as the Chinese skulls, being rather depressed 
and elongated, perhaps indicative of a lower type of intelli- 
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gence. The opportunity of comparing these skulls is im- 
portant, as it has already been surmised by travellers that the 
Hottentot has some affinity to the Chinese. We find this 
noticed by Barrow, who gives illustrations of the two races, and 
makes the following statement. 

" It is probable, therefore, that the navigation of the Eastern 
Seas was known in the earliest periods of history, and there 
seems no reason for supposing that the Chinese should not 
have had their share in it. Without, however, making any 
inquiry into the probability that an ancient intercourse might 
have subsisted between China and the East Coast of Africa, 
either by convention for commercial purposes, or that Chinese 
sailors might have been thrown on that coast either in Phoeni- 
cian, or Arabian, or their own vessels, I happened to observe in 
a former publication of Travels in Southern Africa, as a matter 
of fact, 'that the upper lid of the eye of a real Hottentot, as in 
that of a Chinese, was rounded into the lower on thb side next 
the nose, and that it formed not an angle as in the eye of an 
European — that from this circumstance they were known in 
the colony of the Cape by the name of Chinese Hottentots/ 
Further observations have confirmed me in the very striking 
degree of resemblance between them. Their physical characters 
agree in almost every point. The form of their persons in the 
remarkable smallness of the joints and the extremities, their 
voices and manner of speaking, their temper, their colour and 
features, and particularly that singular shaped eye, rounded in 
the corner next the nose like the end of an ellipse, probably of 
Tartar or Scythian origin, are nearly alike. They also agree in 
the broad root of the nose ; or great distance between the eyes; 
and in the oblique position of these, which, instead of being 
horizontal, as is generally the case in European subjects, are 
depressed towards the nose. A Hottentot who attended me 
in travelling over Southern Africa was so very like a Chinese 
servant I had in Canton, both in person, features, manners, and 
tone of voice, that almost always inadvertently I called him by 
the name of the latter. Their hair, it is true, and that only, 
differs. This in a Hottentot is rather harsh and wiry than 
woolly, neither long nor short, but twisted in hard curling- 
ringlets resembling fringe. I possess not a sufficient degree of 
skill in physiology to say which kind of hair the offspring would 
have of a Chinese man and Mozambique woman ; much less can 
I pretend to account for the origin of the Hottentot tribes, in- 
sulated on the narrow extremity of a large continent, and dif- 
fering so remarkably from all their neighbours, or where to look 
for the primitive stock unless among the Chinese. 

" I am aware it will appear rather singular to those who may 
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have attended to the accounts that generally have been given 
of these two peoples, to meet with a comparison between the 
most polished and the most barbarous, the wisest and the most 
ignorant of mankind ; and I am, therefore, the less surprised 
at an observation, made by the writers of the Critical Review, 
'that the foetus of the Hottentots may resemble the Chinese as 
the entrails of a pig resemble those of a man;' but on this 
topic our ingenious author seems to wander beyond the circle 
of his knowledge. I hope these gentlemen will not be offended 
at my taking this occasion to assure them that the comparison 
was not even then made on loose grounds, although no in- 
ference was drawn from it, and that on a closer examination, I 
am the more convinced of their near resemblance in mental as 
well as physical qualities. The aptitude of a Hottentot in ac- 
quiring and combining ideas is not less than of a Chinese, and 
their powers of imitation are equally great, allowance being 
made for the difference of education ; the one being continually 
from his infancy brought up in a Society where all the arts and 
conveniences of life are in common use; the other among a 
miserable race of beings in constant want even of the common 
necessaries of life. 

"But as assertions and opinions prove nothing, I have 
annexed the portrait of a Hottentot, drawn from the life by 
Mr. S. Daniell, in order to compare it with one of a Chinese, 
taken also from the life by Mr. Alexander ; and I have no doubt 
that a close comparison of these portraits will convince the 
reader, as well as the reviewer, that the resemblance I remarked 
to have found was not altogether fanciful." (Barrow's Travels 
in China.) 

If we compare the drawings of Hottentots in Daniel's work 
in South Africa, with the photographs of Chinese, we find that 
what Barrow says receives much confirmation. The portrait 
of a Korah girl and the photograph of the attendant in the 
group of a family from Ningpo have considerable resemblance 
with each other in the obliquity of the eyes, the wide inter- 
orbital space, and the prominent cheeks; but there the re- 
semblancec eases ; we see no resemblance in the other features ; 
the nose of the Hottentot is wide- spread at its ate, the lips are 
thick, and if we were to extend the comparison further to the 
hair, we would find the woolly head, another characteristic of 
that Negro contamination which does not show itself in her 
Chinese sister. On looking over the skulls of the African 
races in a large collection in the museum of the Victoria Hos- 
pital at Netley, I noticed in a skull of a Bushman, No. 423, 
having the integuments on it, that the hair was long and 
straight, instead of being woolly ; and that, in all the skulls of 
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the class, the interorbital space was remarkably wide, No. 390 
being particularly striking. The photograph of a Cantonese 
would bear some resemblance to the portrait of the Bosjesman in 
Daniel ; and in the portrait of the female Hottentot we observe a 
case of extremely prominent cheek-bones. We recognise also 
in the portrait of the Bushman a form of head cover, which so 
closely resembles that worn by the Chinese in summer, that 
both it and the parasol extemporised from ostrich feathers, 
struck me as peculiarities which might be traced to a Chinese 
origin. 

Another point of Chinese and Hottentot resemblances might 
be recognised in one of the beautiful portraits of the inhabitants 
of South Africa made by Mr. Baines ; it represents a Bushman 
to the west of Lake Ngami, with his bow and quiver of arrows, 
which are the primitive weapons of Chinese. This portrait is 
particularly valuable as it represents the colour of the skin of this 
race of people, which is yellow, and in some degree resembles 
the more Southern Chinese. Now the question arises, was it 
possible for Chinese to reach Africa by sea ? History tells us 
they carried on trading expeditions to the Persian Gulf at a 
remote period; nor was this unlikely, when once the Arab 
traders visited the coast of China ; and, making voyages so far, 
they were very likely to extend them to the coast of Africa, 
probably not as slave merchants, for, if they imported the Negro, 
the evidence of Negro contamination would be apparent in 
China as in India, but in search of the valuable furs of the wild 
animals of South Africa, and for ivory. 

We might also suppose, for we have no direct evidence to 
offer, that, as in the Pacific on the east, some unfortunate roving 
Chinese junks may have got into the Southern Indian Ocean 
through the Straits of Anjer, Malacca, etc., and meeting with 
stormy weather, may have been carried westward by the south- 
east trade wind too far to return, and so reached the southern 
coast of Africa, where they were carried by the current south- 
ward along its surf bound shore, and were either wrecked upon 
it, or, reaching one of the few harbours in safety, became un- 
willing colonists. 

I do not consider that philology will assist in tracing any 
affinity between the Chinese and the Hottentots, on account of 
the continued change in the sounds of words in the mono- 
syllabic language of the Chinese, and still more so on account 
of the absence of written literature in the South African. In 
reference to this subject I may quote from one of the most ob- 
servant of the South African Missionaries, whose remarks are 
particularly valuable. The Rev. Mr. Moffat says : — " On such 
occasions, fathers, mothers, and all who can carry a burden, 
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often set out for weeks at a time, and leave their children to 
the care of two or more infirm old people. The infant progeny, 
some of whom are beginning to lisp, while others can just 
master a whole sentence, and those still further advanced romping 
and playing together, the children of nature, through the live- 
long day, become habituated to a language of their own. The 
more voluble condescend to the less precocious, and thus from 
this infant Babel proceeds a dialect composed of a host of 
mongrel words and phrases joined together without rule, and 
in the course of a generation the entire character of the 
language is changed." 

It may be worth while remarking that the Hottentot mode 
of salutation is, "What do you eat there ;" and the Chinese 
say, " Have you eaten food." 



